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Sir Walter Raleigh, and a Life of Henry VIII., in the Edinhurgh Cab- 
inet Library ; an Historical Dissertation on the Progress of Discovery 
in America ; and two volumes of unpublished letters illustrative of the 
history of England. under Edward VI. and Mary. He also published 
at different times several minor historical works and essays. On the 
12th of August, 1845, he was again married. But his new experience 
of wedded life was not destined to be of long continuance. His health 
was rapidly failing, and on the 24th of December, 1849, death termi- 
nated his sufferings. 

Such, in meagre outline, was Tytler's life. It has little of stirring 
incident, and little breadth of interest. But everywhere we see evi- 
dence that he possessed in large measure the graces of character which 
become a Christian gentleman. His works will scarcely maintain a 
permanent place in English literature ; and it is on a knowledge of his 
manly virtues that whatever reputation he may possess must rest. 
Throughout his career we see nothing that is not devoted, generous, 
and self-sacrificing, and the lives of few men of letters have been char- 
acterized by greater sweetness of temper, or a more sincere and hum- 
ble piety. Mr. Burgon's narrative is often feeble, and even puerile ; 
but his extracts from his friend's letters and diaries are, with few ex- 
ceptions, replete with interest and instruction. 



10. — A Manual of Latin Prosody. By William Rams at, M. A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Humanity in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. Second Edition. London and Glasgow : Richard 
Griffin & Co., Publishers to the University of Glasgow. 1859. 8vo. 
pp. 320. 

The superficial way in which Prosody is commonly taught, and the 
mechanical and unscientific character of works on the subject, have 
rather brought the study into disrepute. Professor Ramsay's work, 
while it gives some interesting results, does not meet the wants of the 
times. Two things in the plan and execution of his Manual are par- 
ticularly objectionable. 

1. He excludes the Comic Dramatists, Plautus and Terence, " and 
this," to use his own words, " for the best possible reason : we are stiU 
ignorant of the laws by which their verse is regulated, if indeed they 
did think it necessary to confine themselves within the limits of any 
well-defined rules. Notwithstanding the labors of such men as Eras- 
mus, Scaliger, Faber, Hare, Bentley, Hermann, and a host of others, 
the Latin comic metres are involved in the deepest obscurity, and the 
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original text has in numerous passages been mercilessly mangled by 
the vain efforts of ingenious men to force it into accordance with their 
systems." 

To exclude the Dramatists in a Latin Prosody is like excluding 
Homer in the study of Greek. In the subsequent writers we may 
indeed trace a part of the history of the language ; we see change after 
change gradually creeping in, from Lucretius to Ausonius and Clau- 
dian. But the Dramatists, compared with the writers of the classical 
period, give us a far wider range of comparison. From the Drama- 
tists, and from them chiefly, we learn to what terrible mutilations and 
twists the Latin language was subjected, in order to fit it for the meas- 
ure which was most foreign to its whole nature and structure, the Dac- 
tylic Hexameter. And it is precisely the prosodical element of the 
drama which is to connect Prosody with other departments of philo- 
logical research, and thus to make of it something more than a drill- 
process for students in their novitiate. 

One of the changes above referred to is the change of o final in 
verbs : the long o, corresponding to the <o in ^ouXfi/m, having been 
gradually displaced by a dipt o. This is a change which may be 
traced in hexameter verse. But in many matters the heroic verse 
leaves us totally in the dark. It fails to show the prosodical concord- 
ance between the long end-vowel of the Greek verbal noun, as in 
o-oiT^/j, prjTcup, and the Latin or, as in exercitor. Dramatic forms like 
exercitor, amator, guhernator, &c. fill the gap, and show that this ter- 
mination was originally long, and shortened in the course of time, pre- 
cisely like the o in verbs. The comparative of the adjective in or, 
which in the Augustan poets is uniformly short, is proved in like man- 
ner to have been originally long. The second person singular of the 
verb sum, which the Prosody gives as solely es, was originally es. On 
the quantity of the verbal terminations, with which Professor Ramsay 
has much trouble, important light would be shed from the same source. 
Monosyllables like hoves, navem, ovis, come nearer to /3oiJs, vatv, oh {oh) 
than the Augustan forms, and give a welcome hint of the differences 
which may have existed between the written and the spoken language. 
According to Professor Ramsay, " there is no authority for altertus with 
the penult long, and none to determine the quantity in soUus." • The 
latter occurs in Terence's Heautontimoroumenos, 129, though the ex- 
ample is, to be sure, not decisive. But alterms is now known even to 
the compilers of elementary books. 

It may be repeated, then, as an established fact, that no treatment of 
Prosody which excludes the Dramatists can be satisfactory, or can give 
a scientific account of the phenomena with which it has to deal. As to 
23* 
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Professor Ramsay's statements on the condition of the texts of the 
Dramatists, they are true only of English editions. 

2. The second defect in Professor Ramsay's book is a radical one, 
and seriously lessens its value as a practical work. He expresses his 
obligations to the Aristarchus of Vossius, from which he has taken 
many of his materials. But unfortunately in the use of these materials 
Professor Ramsay employs the loosest kind of criticism. To him the 
Bipont editors are invested with a halo of awful majesty. The names of 
Heinsius and Burman (as he spells it) are unanswerable arguments. 
On Juvenal he appeals to Ruperti. Many phenomena are proved by 
spurious readings from Lucretius. No reliance, therefore, can be 
placed on the mass of his deductions, and pupils who use his book will 
load their memories with much that they will have to unlearn. For 
judicious teachers, who can discriminate between the true and the false, 
and erase the many erroneous examples, the Manual may not be with- 
out its use. But it is a bad book for boys who cannot thus discriminate 
remoia erroris nebula. 



11. — Vicissitudes of Families, and other Essays. By Sir Bernard 
Burke, Ulster King of Arms. London : Longman, Green, Long- 
man, and Roberts. 1859. 12mo. pp. 437. 

This volume belongs to a class of works which are both interesting 
and suggestive, though they add little of positive value to the historical 
knowledge of the reader. It comprises six essays on topics connected 
with English history and genealogy, by a writer who is well known on 
both sides of the Atlantic for his numerous contributions to these 
studies. Of the papers now published, the first and longest relates to 
the strange vicissitudes of fortune in the histories of the Percys, Ne- 
villes, Stuarts, Cromwells, and other English, Scotch, and Irish families 
of historical celebrity, and includes many striking illustrations of the 
instability of all things human. Following this we have a brief and 
instructive paper on the Landmarks of Genealogy, embodying much 
information in regard to the various sources from which the details of 
family history may be most readily obtained. The third paper is en- 
titled " The Double Sojourn of Genius at Beaconsfield," and contains 
a brief notice of the country life of Waller and Edmund Burke. The 
next essay contains some pleasant Recollections of English Counties, 
with notices of many of the most noted castles, baronial halls, and 
other places of historic interest. From this we pass to an excellent 
paper on Heraldry, explaining to the unlearned reader its various de- 



